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Obfervations relative to Shooting well. 


HE practice of placing the hand near the bridge of the 

goard is undoubtedly a bad one ; the aim is never fo 
fare, nor has the fhooter fuch a ready command over his piece as 
when he places his hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and 
at the fame time ftrongly grafps the barrel ; inftead of refting 
it between the forefinger and thumb, in conformity with the 
general cuftom. It may, therefore, be depended upon, that a 
flock, bent a little more than ordinary, is better for hooting 
true, than one too ftraight ; becaule the latter, in coming up to 
the aim, is fubjeét to the inconvenience of cavting the fport{man 
to fhoot too high. 

We would alfo advife him to have his fowling piece a little 

elevated at the muzzle, and the fight {mall and flat; for the ex- 
perienced well know, that it is more ufefal to fhoot low than 
high. It is therefore of fervice a piece fhould fhoot a litle 
high ; and then the more flat the fight the better the line of 
aim will coincide with the line of fire ; and of confequence the 
gun will be lefs liable to fhoot Jow. 
_ The method by which to avoid miffing a crofs thot, whether 
it be flying or running, is not only to take aim before the object, 
but alfo not involuntarily to ftop the moun of the arms at the 
moment of pulling the trigger ; tor the inftant the hand ftops in 
order to fire, although the {pace of time is almoft imperceptible, 
the objedt, if a bird, gets beyond the line of aim, and the thot 
Vou. XIV. 353. 2U will 
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will fly beyond it ; and if a hare or rabbit is fhot at in this man- 
ner whilft running, and efpecially if at a diftance, the animal 
will only be flightly firack in the buttocks, and will be taken but 
by hazard. When a bird, however, is flying in a ftrait line from 
the thooter, this fault can do no harm ; the objec can fcarcely 
efcape, if the picce be but tolerably well direfted ; unlefs, in- 
deed, itis fired at the moment the game fprings, and before the 
birds have taken a horizontal flight. In that cafe, if the hand 
fhoold ftop ever fo little at the infant of firing, the fport{man 
will fhoot low, and inevitably mifs the mark. 

It becomes, therefore, extremely effential to accuftom the 
hand, in taking aim, to follow the object, without fufpending 
the motion in the leaft degree, which is a capital point towards 
acquiring the art of fhooting well ; the contrary habit, which 
it is difficult to correct when once contracted, prevents that pers 
fon from attaining perfection in the art, who, in other refpeds, 
may eminently poflefs quicknefs of fight, and fteadinefs of aim, 

Nor is it lefs effential in a crofs fhot to aim before the obje&, 
in proportion to its diftance, at the time of firing. If a pare 
tridge, for inftance, flies acrofs at the diftance of thirty or fives 
and-thirty paces, it wil! be fofficient to take aim at the head, or 
at moft but a {mall fpace before. The fame role will nearly 
hold in the cafes of fhcoting quail, woodcock, pheafant or wild 
duck, although thofe birds move their wings flower than the 
partridge. But, if the object is fifty, fixty, or feventy paces 
diftant, it then becomes oeceflary to aim at leait half a foot bee 
fore the head, 

The fame praétice fhould be obferved in the fhooting of a 
hare, rabbit, or fox, when running in a crofs direion, makiog 
due allowance for the diftance, and the {wiftnefs of the pace, 
which is not always the fame. 

It is alfQ proper ia fhooting at an objec very diftant, to take 
aim a little above it,- becavfe thot, as well as ball, have but 
certain range ia point blank, beyoud which each beyins to dee 
icrihe the curve of the parabola. 

When a hare runs in a ftrait line from the thooter, he fhould 
take his aim between the ears, otherwife he will ran the hazard 
éijher of mifling, or at leaf of not killing dead, or, as iis 
fometimes called, ‘* clean.”? A true {portiman, who has the 
ambition of thooring well, is not coutent with only breaking 
the wing of # paruidge, or the thigh of a hare, when he fhoots 
at a taw difance 3 for, in juch cate, the hare or the pariridge 


ought to be thotia fuch a manner, that it should remain in the 
piace where ittalls, and not require the offittance of the dogs to 

¥ , - . | 
take it. Dut if he fhoots at a great ciltunce, it is no reproaca 
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that the partridge is only winged, or the hare wounded, fo that 
it cannot efcape. 

Praétice foon teaches the fportf{man the proper diftance at 
which he fhould fhoot. The diftance at which he ought in- 
fallibly to kill any kind of game, with patent fhot No. 3, 
provided the aim be well taken, is from twenty-five to thirtye 
five paces for the footed, and from forty to forty-five paces 
for the winged game. Beyond this diftance, even to fifty 
or fifty-five paces, both partridges and hares are fometimes 
killed ; but, in general, the hares are only flightly wounded, 
and carry away the fhot ; and the partricge, at that diitance, 
prefents fo {mall a furface, that they frequently eicape untouched 
between the {paces of the circle. Yet it dues not follow, that 
a partridge may not be killed with No. 3, patent thot, at fixty 
and even feventy paces diftance s but thea thefe fhots aie very 
rare, 





NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 
[From Lavater’s Effays on Phyfiognomy, g vol. juft publifhed. | 


The ENGLISHMAN. 


HE Englithian is ereét in his gait, and generally ands 

asif a ilake were driven through bis body, His nerves 
are frong, and he isthe beft runner. He is dittinguithed from 
all other men by the roundnefs aod fmoothnefs of the mufcles 
of his face. If he neither fpeak nor move, he feldom de 
Clares the capability and mind he poffefles in fo fuperior a 
degree. His filent eye feeks notto pleafe. His hair, coat, 
and character, alike, are {mooth, Not cunning, but on his 
guard, and perhaps but little colouring is neceffary to deceive 
him, on any occafion, Like the bull dog, he does not bark ; 
but if irritated rages. As he wifhes not tor more efteem than 
he merits, fo he detefts the falfe pretenfions of his neighbours, 
who would arrogate excellence they do not pofiefs, Defirous 
of private happine(s, he difregards public opinion, and obtains 
@ character of fingularity. His imagination, like a fea-coal 
fire, isnot the {plendor that enlightens a region, but expands 
genial warmth, Perfeverance in ftudy, and pertinacity, for 
<enturies,in fixed principles, have raifed and maintained the 
Britith ipirit, as wel} as the Britith government, trade, manufac. 
sures, and marice, He has punctuality and probity, not trifl. 
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ing away his time to eftablith falfe principles, or making a 
parade with a vicious hypothefis. 


The FRENCHMANes 


In the temperament of nations, the French clafs is that of 
the fanguine. Frivolous, benevolent. and oltentatious, the 
Frenchman fergets not his inoffenfive parade till old age has 
made him wife. Atall times difpofed to enjoy life, he is the 
beft of companions. He pardons himfelf much, and therefore 
pardons ovhers if they will but grant that they are foreigners, 
and he isa Frenchman, His gait is dancing, his {peech with- 
out accent, and his car incorable. His imagioation purfues the 
confequences of {mall things with the rapidity of the fecond 
hand of a ftop watch, but feldom gives thofe loud, ftrong, re- 
verberating itrokes which proclaim new difcoveries to the 
woild, Wit is his inheritance. His countenance is open, and, 
at fir fight, {peaks a thoufand pleafant, amiable things. Silent 
he cannot be, either with eye, tongue or feature. His clo- 
quence is often deafening, but his good-hamour cails a veil over 
all his failings, His form is equally diftin&t from that of other 
nations, and difficult to defcribe in words. No other maw has 
fo little of the firm, or deep traits, or fomuch motion. He is 
all appearance, all getture ; therefore, the firit impreffion {cle 
dom deceives, but declares who and what he is. His imagina- 
tion isincapable of high flights, and the fublime in all arts is 
tohim offence. Hence his diflike of whatever is antiqae, ia 
art, or literature; his deafnefs to true mutic ; his bliodnels to 
the higher beauties of painting. His lait, moft marking trait 
is, that he is aftonifhed at every thing, and cannot comprelicad 
how itis poffible men fhould be other than they are at Paris, 


The ITALIAN. 


The countenance of the Italian is foul, his fpeech exclamation, 
his motion gefticuiation. Hig form is the nobleit, and bjs 
country the true feat of beauty. His thort forehead, his ftrong 
marked eye-bones, the fine contour of his mouth, give a kindred 
claim tothe antiques of Greece, The ardour of his eyes de 
notes that the beneficent fun brings forth fruit more perfectly 
rm Italy than beyond the Alps. His imagination is ever in m0- 
tion, ever {ympathizing with furrounding objects, and, as in the 
poem of Arioito the whole works of creation are reficcted, fo 
are they, generally, in the national f{pirit. ‘That power which 
could bring forth fuch a work appears to me the general repre 
fentative of genius. It fings all, and trom it moit things are 
jung. 
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fong. The fablime in arts is the birth-right of the Italian. 
Modern religion and politics may have degradea and falfified 
his charaéter, may have rendered the vulgar faithlefs and crafty, 
but thefaperior part of the nation abounds ia the nobleft and 
beft of men. 


The DutTcHMaN, 


The Dutchman is tranquil, patient, confined, and appears to 
willnothing. His walk and eyeare long filent, and an hour 
of hiscompany will fearcely produce athought, He is little 
troubled by the tide of paflions, and he will contemplate, une 
moved, the parading ftreamers of all nations, failing before his 
eyes. Quiet and competence are his gods, therefore, thofe arts 
alone which can procure thefe bleffings employ his faculties. 
His laws, political and commercial, have originated in that 
fpirit of fecurity Which maintains him im the poffeffion of what 
hehas gained. He is tolerant in all that relates to opinion, if 
he be but left peaceably to enjoy his property, and to affemble 
at the meeting houfeot his fect. The character of the ant isfo 
applicable tothe Datch, that to this literature itlelf conforms, 
in Holland, All poetical powers, exerted either in great works 
or {mall, are foreign to this nation, They endure pleafure from 
the perafal of, but produce no, poetry. f[ fpeak of the United 
Provinces, and not of the Flemings, whofe jovial character ts ta 
the midway between the [Italian and French. ‘I’nis may affurd 
data for the hiftory of their arts. 

. Abigh forehead, half open eyes, full nofe, hanging cheeks, 
wide open mouth, flethy lips, broad chin, and large ears, I 
believe to be characteriftic of the Dutchman. 


The GERMAN. 


A German thinks it difgraceful not to know every thing, and 
dreads nothing fo much as to be thought a foo!. Probity often 
makes him appear a blockhead. Of nothing is he fo proud as 
of honeft, moral underitanding. According to mogern tactics 
he is certainly the beit foldier, and the teacher ot ali Earope. 
He is allowed to be the greateft inventor, and, often, with fo 
litle O6ftentation that foreigners have, for ceniurics, unknowa to 
him, robbed him of his glory. Fromtne age of Tacitus, a 
willing dependant, he has exerted faculties tor tne fervice of his 
matter, which others only exert tor freedom and property. His 
countenance does not, Itke a painting in freico, {peak at a dif- 
tance, but he maft be fought aad ftudied, His good nature and 
benevolence 
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benevolence are often concealed under apparent morofenefs, and 
2 third perfon is always neceflary todraw off the veil and thow 
him as he is. Heis difficult to move, and, without the aid of 
old wine, is filent. He does not fufpect his own worth, and 
wonders when itis difcovered by others, Fidelizy, induftry, and 
fecrefy, are his three principal characteriftics. Not having wit, 
he indulges his fenfibility. Moral good is the colouring which 
he reqaires in all arts. Hence his great indulgence toward 
abortions which wear this makk. His epic and lyric {pirit walks 
in unfrequented paths. Hence again his great, and frequently 
gigantic fenfe, which feldom permits him the clear aipett of 
enthafiafm, or the glow of fplendor, Moderate in the ule of 
this world’s delights, he has little propenfity to fenfuality and 
extravagance, but he is, therefore, formal, and lefs focial than 
his neighbour. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
For SEPTEMBER, 178 


[From the EncLisHh Review.] 


FRANC EB, 
HE French nation ** having not alaw, are a Jaw unto them. 
felves.” ‘There never was an inflance of fo bloodlels, fo 
peaceable, fo moderate an anarchy, This is one of the featares 
that will diftinguith the character of the end of the eighteenth 
centory. In all civil diffenfions and contetts, during times of 
rudenefs and barbarity, an appeal is quickly made to force. In 
this enlightened period, the moft refined nation in Europe ap- 
peals to reafon, to general expediency, to the great and immu- 
taBle principles of troth and juflice. ‘Though the fate of a few 
individuals, as that lately of the chief magittrate of ‘l'royes, 
deeply to be lamented, yet the blood cf thote unfortunate mea 
is no more than a drop of water in the ocean, compared with 
the carnage which, inother periods, conitantly accompanied 
and followed civil infurrections and revolations. In the prefent 
inflance, a body of twelve hundred men cifcufs the great and 
complicated affairs of the monarchy with {pirit, bat with mo- 
deration ; and while they are anxiousto fix a civil conitituuon, 
with all pofhble difpatcn, they are ambitious of conttructings 
fabric that thall be 4 monument, to future generations, of the 
virtue and wifdom of France. Men of different education, ha 
bits, and interelts, facrificing the ¢/prit du corps to the public 
good, 
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good, vie, in real patriotifm, with the ancient Romans. He to 
whom every eye is turned, and who from the eminence of his 
tetion contemplates, at one view, all the people; he who is the 
firt in rank, is not the fecond in public {pirit and patriotic vire 
tue, The King of France does not, in reality, appear to ine 
dulge a with that is incompatible with the happinefs of his 
people. He is ready and defirous to furrender all of the royal 

rerogatives that are inconfiftent with the welfare and dignity of 
fis fubje&ts ; while he watches for the general interefl with pa» 
ternal folicitade and wifdom. The people of France, in the 
courfe of the prefent commotions and deliberations, have had 
repeated proofs of the advantage of having a King, as well as 
a national alembly. The King and council have reminded the 
aflembly, on many occafions, of particulars which they had 
overlooked, or concerning which they had been mifinformed. 
We thal! quote one, but a very importance inftance. 

It had been fettled by the States that there fhould be an aboe 
lition of tithes, and that reafonable flipends fhould be paid to 
the fecular clergy in money. Here, however, many unjutt fa~ 
crifices were to have been made of the rights of individuals, 
fubje&s of France as well as others; while the public in general 
were to have gained nothing, and allthe faving would have 
formed a partial acceffion to landed property. The King points 
out the inequality of fuch proceedings. He recommends a due 
regard to the claims of individuals, and that the furplus tithes, 
after the payment of minifters’ ftipends, fhall be applied for allo- 
viating the public burthens of a people already too much op- 
preffed, to the exigencies of the ftate. If this be not, what is 
the language of genuine patriotifm ? The King is not afraid to 
encounter, for the good of his people at large, the murmurs aod 
difcontents that might be apprehended among the molt powcs- 
fal and diftinguithed clafs of his fubjeéts. ‘The appropriation 
of the furplus tithes to the expences of government isno .ofs or 
injory to the nobility and gentry ; and to the poor and indul- 
srious part of the nation it will be a great benefit. 


DIGRESSION. 


Had fach a furplus revenue as this fallen into the hands of 
fome other minitters, they would immediately have propofed to 
expead it in the canftruction of fortreffes, or in an annual fink- 
ing-fand, or in any other way except in the reduction of taxes. 
Yee the redudiion of oppreifive taxes, or, what is the fame 
thing, obviating new ones, is the wifelt as well as the mof ge- 
Dérous object on which it could be expended. To what point 
of 
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of elevation may not the people of ‘France arrive undér the 
folleting influence of liberty and moderate and equal taxation? 
Indeed, moderate and equal ‘taxation is the natural fruit of 
liberty. 


EN GL&AN D. 


In England, though all ranks of people enjay the moft per. 
fet civil liberty, they have but little thare in the legiflation, or 
in political liberty, Were the people more equally reprefented 
in parliament, means would be found, of fome kind or other, 
to retrain the propenfity of all minilters to the impofitionef 
taxes. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS—TITHES—RESUMPTION OF 
BENEFICES. 


It is probable that the National Affembly of France, havi 
once tafted the {weets of ecclefiattical reformation, will not.ceat 
with this good work ; but proceed from the livings of the fe 
cular, to the monafteries and territorial poffellions of the regalar 
clergy. Whesefore have they not taken thefe uoder theit 
management at firft? Is it that the regular clergy are mor 
reverenced by the people ? Henry the Bigh:h of Eagland was 
not afraid to attack the regulars within their moft facred ine 
trenchments, Indeed, it wasthe uncomplying aufterity ot the 
regolar clergy in England that proved theirruin. They op- 
poied the King’s capricious and vojuft divorces : the bithops, 
however, indulged him, and faved their mitres. 

Though it would be croel and unjult to deprive any parili 
minifter, oreven an idle dignitary of the church of a revenue, oa 
the public faith of which he had been led to relt his whole 
dependence, it is neither inconfiitent with juflice mor found po- 
licy, tolet incumbents in cathédral churches, monafteries, and 
univerfities, to die Out, and in this manner gradually ‘o reannet 
their revenues tothe ftate, It was, in fact, to the public fer. 
vice that a confiderable portion of them was originally appro 
priated. A King or other powertul chieftain made a vow t0 
build and to endow a church, in cafe his arms fhould prove vit 
torious over his enemies, His vow animated his troops, and 
futained his own courage. ‘The prayers put up for hii and his 
followers, elevated the monarch above the fear of deach, reas 
dered him brave and intrepid in the held of battle, ‘The ames; 
of fuperfiition «ren. more, A imailer number, and in fome,, 
inilanves pertiosys, a sictgy lefs opulent, may be Sufficient, j% 
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our days, for all the purpofes of civil fociety. We do notcall 
in gueftion the importance of religious opinions ; but religbous 
opinions are little influenced, at leait in the more northerly na- 
tions of Europe, by the circumftances of wealth and external 
magnificence. ‘The fun of truth has arifen on the nations with 
healing under his wings. Under the benign influence of fuch 
a light there is no occafion for fo many footy Jamps and waxen 
candics, _We return from thie digreffion to that great and lue 
minous objet that perpetualiy recalls and arrefts our attéation, 


FRANC E. 


The progrefs of the National Affembly of France, in the 
great bufinefs in which they have been now for fome months 

aged, has been uniformly favourable to liberty. They have 
made a formal declaration of the rights which mankind inherit, 
independently of political conftitations, from the hand of God 
andnatore ; they have fixed the permanency of the legiflative 
body .by perpetualand uninterrupted facceffion ; wile they have 
atthe fame time limited the exiftence of the different legif- 
latares, or, as we ought tofay, the different and fucceffive par- 
liaments of which this permanent legiflation is compofed, to the 
fhorteft period that is confiftent with the urgency of public 
bufinefs in fuch a country as France, and with the public fifety 5 
they have refolved that the reprefentatives of the three different 
orders of the ftate fhall verify their powers, and fit, and vote, 
notion twoor more, bat in one affembly ; and that the veto, 
or royal negative, on the acts of the legiflative body, thall not 
be final or abfolute, but only fufpenfive; that is to fay, if the 
States General fhall infiit on the ratification of any law withia 
agiventime, and under certain circumftances to be {pecified, 
the King mutt ratify it. 

Thefe arrangements, particularly that refpe€ting the royal veta 
feems, at firft view, almoft to anaihil.te the royal gathority, and 
tocoavert the French government intoarepublic. There are 
fome confiderations, however, which are to be thrown into the 
oppofite fcale, and which fhew that the power of the Freach 
King is, or will be, yet very confiderable. His demcfnes, ree 
Venues, and patronage, civil, military, and ecclefialtical, will 
always give hima great influence in the ftate. And with ree 
fpect to his negative not being abfolute, butconditional and fufe 
perfive only, this circumitance will in faét give him more actual, 
though lefs nominal power than if it were decifive and final, 
The King of England poflefles, according to the abltraéted mos 
del of the conititation, an abfolute veto ; but when did any 

Vor, XIV. 353. 2X Britith 
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Britify foveréign, fince the retolution,; thinke it advifeable to ufe 
it ? Bat had this veto been only fufpenfive, it would have been 
ufed often, becanfe it might have been. wfed with fafety. * We 
cannot fappofe that any King or miniftet of France will refale 
his affent to any a& framed by the legiflatore with perfect, or 
with very great unanimity. Bet if the parliament thould be. 
divided, and if contentions run high between the oppofite pare 
ties, can imagination itflf conceive a fituation that may be 
more eafily improved to the advancement of the royal authority ? 
Coort intrigues are not indeed greatly tobe apprehended at the 
prefent crifis and from Levis tHe SixteeBth § the fpirit of whofe 
management is no other than ‘* my beloved people, I am ready 

16 d& as you pleafe ; only let me entreat you maturely to cone 

fider whether what you would have me to do be really for your 
advantage.”” The French nation could not have a King more 
fitted for the prefent occafion than the Prince upon the throne; 
nor is it poffible to conceive that they fhould entertain the moh 

diftant idea of fetting him afide, unlefs, like the Athenians, they 

fhould refolve entirely to abolith the regal power, and to pro. 

claim that there is none worthy to be King of France but Jus 

piter. Thos farwe have indelged, for the prefent, a defire to 

{pecalate on the fituation of France ; a fabjett that is inexhanfe 

tible, but we are reminded that our own fpace in this publication 

is very limited. 


THE OTHER NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


There has little occurred in the coarfe of this month, after 
contemplating obje&s fo new and fogrand, that will appear in- 
terciling, The flame of liberty continues to extend icelf eat 
ward into Switzerland. and. Germany, From feveral appears 
ances itis probable that the emperor is defiroas of a pxcification 
with the Turks, and thata negociation has been opened for 
this purpofe, 











Charatter of a whimfical Shoemaker in Cumberland. 


[From*Mammuth; or’ Homan Nature difplayed on a grand Scale,a 
: fingular Produftion lately publithed.]} 


‘HE fhcemaker had fome horns to cifpofe of, of which the 
tickers made {poons and cups in winter. His cottage 

.was Siuated on the margin of a {mall lake, at the diitance ofa 
quaner cla guile from the great road that leads from Cariifle 
to 
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to Penrith, and atthe diftance of about half a mile from any 
town or village. A few acres of ground which he rented, the: 
ptivilege of fithing for eels and other fmall fifhes on the lake, 
with the produce of his calling, enabled this philofophical cob= 
lér to live with eafe, and with décent hofpicality, Heexercifed, 
by turns, the vocations of an bofbandman, of a fither, aad of 
a cobler, We arrived at his humble manfior in the evening. 
‘©You are welcome, ftrangers,” faid he, ‘* to my houfe, But 
laxyry has made great firides fince the fong was frit compofed— 


A cobler there was, apd he lived in a @all, 
That ferv’d him for parlour, for kitchen and all, 


For, befides a ftall, I have both a parlour anda kitchen. Step 
in, and yoo fhall fee the firlt; as to the fecond, pleafe God, 
you fhall, by and by, be fatisfied of its exiftence by an appeal 
to another fenfe that that of feeing.” Qn catering this parloar, 
I was firock with a fpeétacle which announced to me at once 
that I had the good fortune to be received under the roof of a 
philofopher and an humourift, as well as of an hofpitable man. 
A fkeleton of gigantic dimenfions, fixed in th® corner of the 
room, ferved as a cafe for aclock, of which he himfelf had been 
the artificer. Glafs beads, placed in the fockets of the eyes, 
and moved by the motion of the pendulum, firuck the furprifed 
{petator with horror, ‘* That,” fays he, ** is the fkeletoa of 
my grandfather, which JI made with the affiftance of a poor itu- 
dent from Edinburgh. I have fitted up a clock in the midit of 
it, which ferves at once as @ memento mori, and to meafure times 
This fkeleton I cal] the minitter, becaufe he preaches, in his sick 
tack way, and the ferious expreffion of his eyes and countenance, 
macy a ferious fermon. Scarcely any occarrence happens, of 
ange arifes, byt one look of the miniiter produces the happiett 
effect,” 

We had not well recovered the thock which this fight had 
occafioned, when a lovely youog woman came {miling into the 
room, with an infant in her arms,. about two years of age. 
After a few kind falutations to us, the held up her little girl to 
the kkeleton ; whofe rveful mouth the child kiffed with great 
cordiality, and fhook both its hands, faying ** Dooa night dand 
dada.” . A boy of four years faid diitinttly at the dame time, 
“* Good night grandfather.”? ‘** Thele are our children,” faid 
this wonderful artificer in leather ; ** they in cois manner falute 
their grandiathber every eveniog and every morning. ‘That cld 
Man whoin you ice bufy in the garden is my father. He is to 

placed, after ceath, by the fide of the minitter, and to be a 
lrame for a mesbanifm soatrived to play fome folemn church 

2%2 Mutic ; 
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reufic ; fo that heisto be precentoror clerk, Itis the certainty, 
I affure you, that he will not be.buried in the cold, dark, and 
filent grave, deprived of all company, and of the cheerful light 
af the fyn, but every day be a witnefs of what is goiog onia 
his family,:and be embraced by his progeny, that fupports bim 
in that gay mood, even under the weight of near fourfcore years, 
kk was anoble art.that the Egyptians pofleffed ! I mean that of 
mummy-making, or embalming the dead. We are but chil- 
dren to the Egyptians in the art of making mummies. Dr, 
Honter himielf would: have been undone in this art by any oid 
nurfe in Egypt. As the art of embalming is not wholly uncon- 
pected with that of tanning leather, for we drefs our own leather, 
I have provided a confidesable number of books on this fubjett, 
and a {ma!l laboratory there, at the end of the garden, in which 
I fometimes, with the afi‘tance of my brother’, make a few ex- 
periments. I do not defpair of feeing the day, or at lead that 
fome of my polterity will fee the day, when the art of embalming 
the dead will be as well uaderitood in this family, as ever it was 
in ancient Egypt, ‘This porfuit,’’ coatinued the pria-e of thoe 
makers, ** may probably appear to you not a litte extravagant 
and whimfica!, fince fkelecons have no fenfe of either. good or 
evil, Je is fo  Butif it ferves a good purpole, it is very exe 
cufable. Weare not always, indeed we are very little, governed 
by reafon. .We fuffer greatly trom the wufions of imagination; 
god if we can cheat ourfelves into a little happinels by te fame 
means, it is fais and right ihat we thould do it.” 

Toree days did we enjoy with the cobler the happieft {pace of 
time { have {pent fince | arrived atthe yearsof diicretion. Bat 
on the fourth, in the muroiuwg, having om the evening before 
made a purchafe of about ao hundred oxen’s horns, we a- 
nounced our intention to depart. ‘The fhoemaker intreated us 
@uly to flay ter halt an hour to bear part tn a trial, and to wits 
nefg a punishmenc that be. feared muit take place in his family. 
His bey bad foscibly taken a cake my fpoule had fetched from 
his little fitter, who was in tears about it, and had endeavoured 
to fhelter himfgit, lke older people, under a refuge of lies. 
The whole family of us were on the jury. His father aud 
mother orged every thing in his defence, and after conviction, 
3a extenuation of bis crime 3 but the boy was featenced to be 
whipped. Yet neither ot the parents nor any of his uacles, or 
pear relations was, asis uiual, the executioner. No: an old 
womaa was feog tor on purpote, who lived in a folitary cottage 
jo the neignbourhood, and who paffed for a witch. The ald 
tybii woipped the boy preity imarily, while all preieot atfetted 
the deepeit fympathy. “Ig this manner,” {aid our Soloa, 
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“1 with to no:rifh filial affeCtion in my children, and af the 
fame time to imprefs upon theit fulceptible minds chat thete i 
a natoral and judicial conne&ion between vice and milerys 
Pafionate punifhment exci es refentment againt the punifher, 
not contrition for the off:rce. Punifhment inflicted thus reflects 
an odium on the caufe, while a natural affection for parents aed 
teachers is, by calling the aid of both judges and execationerd, 
not weakened bit ftrengthened.” 
Before. we parted our hoft very gravely advanced to the ftool 
on which the queen of the gypfies fat, aad with infinite foleme 
nmity-and berignart complacency of countenance, reclining upon 
abended knee, ftretched torth hishand,and elevated thehemofa 
filken embro:dered petticoat, She -ftarted at this ftrange aQion, 
and I myfelf wondered what it might mean, when hé took hold 
firtt of one buckle and tien of another, and very deliberately 
pulling off her thoes, infpected them narrowly to fee whether 
they cid not need mending, which one of them did. It was 
immediately heel-pieced. Mine were, in like manner, infpected 
carefully, but they happened to be entire, ‘* We are exhorted 
by:a divine teacher (whom I venerate, though not his fo!lowers),”” 
faid he, ** to wath one another’s feet.” In eaftern countries, 
continued the fhocmaker, they commonly wore fandals for fhoes, 
which left the upper part of the foot bare, and expofed co daft, 
and all theinclemency of an hot climate. Therefore the wath 
ing their feet was, to the inhabitants of thofe countries, a very 
feafonable and delicious refrethment. But, as we wear thoes ia 
this country, { interpret the text as applied to one in my circum~ 
flances and profeffion, in this manner, ** Look at Itrangers fect, 
to fee if their thoes want mending.” We entered into a con= 
verfation on the antiquity and dignity of the thoe-making art, 
In the facret writings of Eurcpe, great notice is taken of the 
finery that lafcivious ladies affected in their feet ; andin the 
Afiatic nations, the fineft part of a fine woman is her feet ar 
this day. In fact, although the face is the {pot where fpecu- 
lative love of beauty begins, it ftarts, like other p:ffions, to exe 
tremes, trom head to teet. ** The Greeks,” faid I, ** the 
fathers of all arts, at leaft in the Welt, I fuppofe held thoemaks 
ing in great eltimation; for Socrates, and other philofopkers 
of Greece, draw many of their fimilituces, nay, by far che mot 
of their fimilitudes that refer to mechanical art, from that of 
making thoes.” = They do fo,” faidhe; ** and, .n compari~ 
fon of their barbarous neighbours, they were good thozmakers. 
Homer tells as, as a ftriking characteriilic of tne Grecian tribes 
that went to the fiege of Troy, that they wore excellent boots. 
In reality, you may judge, by the acatnets of one’s thoes, of the 
progrefs 
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progtefs of arts amon eople, more than from any other 
part of their drefs, Skvaet Settee have no Monee The ead 
and the feet, the extremities, as heing the farthelt removed from 
the vital and moft fenfible parts, are the left members of 
the body that are clothed. The Scotch bighlanders, in the ree 
motch parts of the iflands, asthe Macraes and Mac illihones, 
and others, have neither hoes por Force? and othesi, have 
only coarfe brogues made of raw hides and Ieathern thongs,”* 





An Account of the Country and Cufioms of the Caffres, a 
Savage People of Africa. 


[From ” A Narrative of Four Journiesioto the Country of the Hote 
tepsots, and Caffraria, in the Years 1777, 1778, and 1779, by Lieu 
tenant William Paterfoa.”] 


HESE countries have been hitherto confidered by geos 
pra here as one coontry ; whereas Caffraria is a diftin® 
region from that of the Hottentots, and is fitaated upwards of 
3000 mils Eail-noith-eaft beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
My. Paterion js the frft European that ever vifited this country} 
and his account of the natives, and particularly of the hofe 
pitality and generofity of the King, mutt afford pleafureto 
thofe readers who are fond to difcover a bright fide even in 
favage end untultivaced life. After giving an account of his 
journey from the Cape Town to his arrival at the Pith River 
pear the country of the Caffres, Mr. Paterfon thas proceeds ¢ 
** Seeing no poffibility of going farther with our waggor 
through the impenetrable woods, we agreed that Mr, Van 
Renan fhoold continue with it, while Mr. Kock and I pro- 
@eeced cafterly toward the Caffres, being informed that we 
could reach their country in twoor three days. Mott of the 
arborcous plants in thefe parts were unknown to me, except 
the Euphorbia Aatiguorem, Erythrina Cyrallodendron, and the 
Gardevia Stellata. We took with us a Hortentor who was 
perfectly acquainted with the language of the Caffres. In pate 
fingthrough thethickets, on the banks of the Fith River; we 
encountered confiderable difficulties, ull we fortanately got im 
to anclephant’s path, in which we continued ull noon, We 
then croffed the river, and entered a fpacious plain, which af: 
forded us great variety of the mot! beautiful evergreens | had 
feen ; and feveral belbous plants, fuch as Irifes.and Crinum, 
many of which I found in flower. I particularly noticed one 
Ipecies of this plant, the flowers of which were crimfoo, and in 
beauty 
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‘beauty and elegance far exceeded any I had ever met with. 
Ip the evening we encamped under a large Mimofa, and made 
fires during the night, - 

After pafling this extenfive plain, we entered a wood about 
eight miles broad. In many places the trees were thinly {cate 
tered ; in thefe openings we difcovered numerous herds of buf 
faloes, which had not the leaft appearance of thynefs; one of 
them.we wounded, Soon after this we fawa herd of elephants, 
about 80 in number, which approached fo near to us, that we 
could obferve the length and thicknefs of their teeth. After 
leaving the wood, we afcended a fteep monntain, where we had 
a view of the Indian Ocean to the fouthward ; and to the 
northward, a hilly country covered with trees and evergreen 
fhrebs, which extended about 30 miles, The profpe& was 
bounded by arange of mountains, called the Bamboo Berg, 
on which growsa fpecies of bamboo. To the eat wehada 
view of a pleafant country decorated with great variety of 
plants. The country is here well watered, and produces ex- 
cellent pafture for cattle. Toward the evening of the feventh, 
we obferved a fire aboutten miles to the eaftward of us, upon 
the flope of a green hill, Our interpreter told us, this was at 
3 Caffre village, At funfet we difcovered another much nearer, 
end faw feveral herds of cattle. About eight ia the evening 
wemet three of the Caffres,.who were much ferprifed at our 
appearance, as we were certainly che firft Europeans they had 
ever feen. They fpeedily returned, and alarmed the whole 
village before we arrived ; but on our arrival they received us 
kindly, brought us milk, and offered os a fat bullock agreeably 
to their ulual bofpitable cuilom. This village oonfited of 
about 50 houfes, fituate on the banks of a pleafaot river, cailed 
in-the Caffre language Mugu Ravie; and it belongs to their 
Chief. It contained about 300 inhabitants, all of whom wese 
fervants of foldiers 10 their Cuief, who was likewile the propric~ 
tor of the rumerous herds of cattle. Thefe people fubfitt on the 
milk ef their cows, and oo game, not being allowed to kill any 
of their cattle, ‘The menanilk the cows, and the women take 
Care of the gardens and cern. 

We were accompanied by all thefe people from one village. 
another, till we arrived at che place belonging to the perfoa 
whom they denominate their Chief or King, His habitation 
Was fitvate on a plesfant river called Becha Cam, or Milk Ri- 
ver. Indeed, all their boules are built.on the-baoks. of riveps 
or ilreams ; but there was nocorn or garden nearit. ‘The 
Chief bad about an -huadred cows, which iupplied him aad his 
houfehold with milk. His family confilted ot about 2 fervants 

; who 
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who attended him wherever he went. On ovratrival he feemed 


very thy, and kept at.a-great diflance for about an hour, when. 


2 number of Caffres met and accompanied him to his how, 
He foon afterward fent one of his: fervants to invite us thither, 
The fit thing I prefented him with was fome beads, df which 
he freely accepted. I alfo offered bim fome of ovr tokateo}; 
bot he feemed to prefer his own, which was much lighter,» He 
foon offered mea herd of fat bollocks in return ; bat fF sefufed 
to take them, which feemed to affront him greatly, and le oftea 
repeated, ** What do you think of our country 2?” Afteriarfew 
words between us, I accepted of one, which we immediately 
fhot. This furprifed all the fpe€ators, who ‘were abo 't60b 
perfons, few of them ever having feena gun, or heatd the'te- 
port of one. We had-apart of the bellock’ dreffed, which 
thought much faperior to the beef near the Cape. The ret of. 
the animal I diffributed to the King and his fervants. ~He fiiif 


feemed difpleafed that I would accept of nothing more ini 


torn... 1 then afked him’ for fome of their batkets, which ht 
gave me, and alfo two of their lances or haffagais, which they 
make with great ingenuity : bet theconftru€tion of the bafkets, 
which are made by their women, is much more furprifing they 
are competed of prafs, and woven fo clofely, that they are té& 


pable of holding any fleid. _Khovta, the Chief, intrearednse: 


to remain with him afew days. This, however, we did cot 
confent to; but afier mach perfoafion agreed to ftay all aight. 
In the afternoon I ranged the neighbouring woods in fearth of 
plants, and at wight returced to my companion, who ftayed 
the BechaCum. As-the weather was hot, we chofe co fleepin 
the wooderather than in awy of the buts. During the night, 
1 objerved that there were two guards placed on each fide tite 
door,of the Chief’s houfe, who were relieved about every two 
hours. 

On the ninth I propefed to proceed farther to theeaft, allored 
by the pleafamtneis of the cowntry, and its affording variety Of 
uckoown plants, but found there was a river a little 10 che cal 
ward ot us, cailed by the natives the Kys Comma. We then 
Gerermined to retarn the fame way we came.’ A large fpecits 
ot palm,upward. of 20° feet: high, grows here in abundance, 
and is.ufed tor bread by the Castres; as well asthe Hotcentott. 
‘They take the pith of this plaat, and, ‘after collecting a fof. 
ficiens quantity, let it lie for feveral days-tili it becomes a litte 
four 5. alter this, ‘they bake it in ansoven, which is erected for 
the purpole, ‘They alfo bake bread of their own corn, which 
is the fame as the Guineacorn ; but civis: grain'is moftly uted 
tor making punch, called by iome of them Pombit, te is 
rong 
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ftrong and intoxicating. They make confiderable vfe of @ 
plant called by the natives plantains, which grows fpontanedally 
on the banks of the rivers, and in the woods, The pods of 
this plane are triangular, and aboot the fize of a prickly cus 
camber, I foand none of them in flower, bat feveral in frait $ 
the. feed is about as Jarge asa pea ; and J believe it to be what 
Dr? Tunberg calls the Helaconia Caffraria. 

The med among the Caffres are five feet ten inches to fix feet 
high, and well proportioned, and in general evince great cou- 
rage, in attacking lions, or any beafts of prey. ‘This nation is 
now divided into two parties ; to the northward are a number 
of them commanded by one Chatha Bea, or Tambuhhie, who 
has obtained the latter denomination from his mother, a woman 
of the tribe of Hottentots, called Tambukies. This man was 
the fon of a chief, called Pharoa, who died. about three years 
before, and left two fons, Cha Cha Bea, and another named 
Dirika, who claimed the fapreme authority on account of his 
mother being of the Caffre nation, This occafioned a contelt 
between the two brothers, in the coarfe of which Cha Cha Bea 
was driven out of his territories, with a number of his adherents. 
The unfortunate chief travelled about 100 miles to the north« 
ward of K houta, where he now refides, and has entered into an 
alliance: wath the Bofhman Hot'eorots. 

‘Phe colour of the Caffre is a jet black, their teeth white as 

ivoryy and their eyes large. ‘The cloathing of both fexes ig 
nearly the fame, confifting entirely of the hides of oxen, which 
are as plient ascloth. =The men wear tails of different anima!'s 
tied round theie thighs, pieces of brafs in their hair, and large 
ivory tings On their arms; they are alfo adorned with tne hair 
of liens, and feathers fattened on their heads, with many other’ 
fantafiical ornaments. When they are about nine years of age 
they undergo the operation of being circumcited, and efter-_ 
wards wear a muzzic of leather which covers the exiremity o 
the penis, and is fuipended bya leathern thong from their mid- 
die... This covering is in general ornamented with beads and 
brafs sings, which they purchate from the Hottentots for tobacco’. 
and dacka. ‘They are extr:mely fond of dops, which they ex- 
Change for cattle, and to fuch a height do they carry this paffion, 
that sf.one particularly pieales chem, they will give two buliocks 
iMexcbange for it ‘Their whole exercife through the day is 
hunting, fighting, or dancing. They are expert in throwing 
theirJances, aed in time ot war ele fhicids made ct che nides of 
Oxcts , Tha, women are employed in the cultivation of theit 
Bardens and cum. . ‘They cultivate feveral vegetables, which 
ate opt indigenous to them country, fuch as tobacco, waters 
Vote XIV. 353. 2¥ melons, 
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melons, a {mall fort of kidney-beans, and hemp, none of which 
I found growing fpontaneovufly. The women make their 
bafkets, and the mats which they fleep on. Themen have 
great pride in their cattle ; they cut their horns in fach a way as 
to be able to turn them into any thape they pleafe, and teach 
them to anfwer a whiftle. Some. of them afe ap inftrument for 
this purpofe, fimilar to a boatfwain’s pipe. When they with 
their cattle to return home, they go a little way from the hoale 
and blow this {mall inftrument, which is made of ivory or bone, 
and fo conftruéled as to be heard at a great diftance, and in this 
manner bring all their cattle home without any difficulty. The 
foil of this ccuntry is a blackith loamy ground, and fo extremely 
fertile, that every vegetable fub@ance, whether fown or planted, 
grows here with luxuziance. 

There are great variations in the climate ; but. had no thers 
mometer to obferve the degrees of heat. It feldom rains exe 
cept in the fummer feafon, when it is accompanied with thunder 
and lightning. The country is, however, extremely well faps 
plied with water, not only from the high Jand to the northy 
which fornifhes abundance throughout the year, but from many 
fountains of excellent water, which are found in the woods, 
From what I obferved of this country, 1 am induced to believe 
that it is greatly fuperior to any other known part of Africa, . 

The woods produce variety of arboreows plants, and fome of 
a great fize; they are inhabited by clepbaots, buffaloes, &c. 
There were alfo variety of beautiful birds and butterflies ; bat 
they were fo thy, that I was able only to preferve two birds of 
that country. 

When we returned to our waggon on the gth of February, 
we wert accompanied by the Chief and 600 of his fervants or 
foldiers who followed us till noon, when we took leave of them.” 





An ANECODOT &, 


HE following odd circumftance lately took place ata tan- 
per’s, not a heodred miles from Swaffham.—The tanner 
invited the fupervifor to dine with him, and after pothing the 
bottle about pretty brifkly, the fupervifor took leave, bat in 
paffing acrofs the tan. yard, he unfortunately fell into a vat, and 
called amain for the taoner’s afiftance to take him oct, bat tore 
purpofe ; ‘* for,” fays the tanner, ** if I draw any bides with- 
out giviey the iwelve hours notice, I thall be exchequesed and 
suised ; but i.will go aad ialorm the excifeman,” 
A Curious 
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A Curious Specimen of Orthographye 


Jone 13, Sir I fend this to lat you no that I thant com to 
town to day for I wasa blidg to goto thip theren for I promih 
to-go befdre' I dd of yor letterbut' mex Sadery if I live till 
the time I will com and pay you the money 

So I beg to be excufed fol could not help it 

Sol beg that you’ yould- not be fraid: of the money for you 
fhal] have itnex weeke So. nd more at prafent fron you hoamble 
farvent 


hantney [that is Anthony}: + 





Anfuser, by Ms Thomas, af Eaft Coker, to bisown Que/= 
tion, inferted March 23. 


IRST,-to find the folidity of the {aid blocks, put x= 
the fum of thefaid digits, and y = the fide of the 
cube. Then per queftion 147. x = yy, and 1029 xx=y’*. 
By fquaring the firft’ equation we have 21609 xx=y*, 
which being fubftituted in the fecond it becomes 21 y3=y* 
and y=21,x=3. Alfo 217=9261 its folidity in inches. 
Therefore 9261 * 5,850025, (the weight of one inch 
of finefilver) = 54177,08157z5 ounces, which, at 5s. per 
ounce, amounts to"13,5441. 5s. 4d. 3-4th, 
Again, a ftatute perch = 39204 fquare inches. 
A cuftomary pergh, 32761, fquareé inches. 
Then, by. the univerfal rule of propor:ion, 
we have 32761 inches X 1 acre X 135441. 58. 4d. 3-4ths 
=282 4. 3R. 33P. and quarter. 
39204 inches X 4o!. the anfwer required. 








Aafuur, by W. Locke, of Bridport, to T. D.’s Charade, inferted 
June 15. 


isthe CARPET, Sir, I ween, 
Which in the drawing-room is feen, 


S8t We have received the like anfwer from Javeotus, of 
Likkeard 5 Juvenis, of Bath ; Pnilomathes, of Rattery ; ‘Tyro, 
72 and 
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and J. Harris, of Totoes ; and W.-Hatris, and J. Whiteway, 
of Dartingtcn, 


ar 





Anfwer, by W. Harris, of Dartington, to C, C.'s ‘Enigma, ine 
Seried Fane :5. 


S your enigma I with care read o’er, 
“\ A DREAM, kind Sits, I quickly did explore. 


&1§ We have received the like anfwer from T. Daw, of 
Totnes; and J. Whiteway, of Dartington. 





Anfwer, by Favenis, of Bath. to F. Richards’s Charade, inferted 
4ué 22. 


HOLLYHOCK doth help to deck 
Fair Flora’s blooming train, 
Which will, kind Sir, if I think right, 
Your meaning clear explain. 


+°+ We have received the like anfwer from J. Whiteway, 
and W. Harris, of Dartington. 





4 REBUS, by Richard Tucker, of Broadwinfer. 


AGACIOUS YOUTHS, you firft maf tell 
A king who judge was made of Hell; 

Aod next I’d have you make appear 
A well-known towa io Staffora ire ; 
And then a place yoo next maft thow 
Where *bunvantly trefh waters flow ; 
A well-kcown plant next bring to. vicw 
A king of Lydia, then adieu, 

Take che initials, them unite, 

You'll fee in what I take delight. 





4 CHARADE, éy TZ. D, 


Y fir doth belong to all ranks and degrees, ‘ 
Which you'll furely find out with a great deal = 
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My next ie 2 temper which never knows care ; 
My whole for its beaaty’s oft worn by the fair. 





SEEE ES PE EEE EEE EE EEEEE ESS 
Adolefcens, of Lifkeard,is defired not to. find any more borroneed 


Licces, 


@n ENIGMA, by Iphiclus, of Chudhigh, 


HEN Pheebus bright has run his race, 
And from the world his lovely face 
In Thetis’ lap has hid; .- 
When night puis on its fable frown, 
And gloomy datkne/s {preads around, 
*Tis then you court my aid. 


Bote’er my being doth commence, 
Or | the benefit difpenfe 
For which I am defign’d ; 
Some quadrupede, or great or fmall, 
By fome uphtied hand mutt -fall, 
And all his breath zefign. 


I’m os’d im city and in town, : 

By king, by itatefm:an, and by clown=e 
-All love my company ; 

Frail thirgs I do refemble right, 

For when enjoy’d I“pon take flight, 
And vaonith itraignt away. 


The Ay plays round with wanton wing, 
Takes me to be a harm'efs thing, ~ 
Nor thioks of danger nigh ; 
Then (thioking fhe’s from iil exempt,) 
To light on'me the makes attempt, 
Then down fhe falls and dies, 


Thos when kcarus did afpire 

(Regardiets of his careful fire,) 
‘Too near the lamp of day ; 

Ana foaring near its torrid blaze, 

When flyivg from the Cretan maze, 

__He ishisnto the iea, 
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POETRY. 
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PF OE TROY, 


Forthe Weexty ENTERTAINER. 
VERSES ON THE AUTUMNAL SBASON. 


OW the refalgent traviler of the: tkies 
Again has reagh*d:the equind&tial line; 
Graceful the fouthera hemifphere hecdies 
With rip’ning luftre and with rays benigne 
' 


Bat ere his geniel heat. doth leave our ‘ifle; 
Or the meridian orb of life decays ; 

See how th’ Omnifcient' Sov*rerga deiphs to fmile; 
Who all our aéions—all our vaats fasveys. 


Behold the raral yard immenfely ftor’d 
With mows, like complicated bolwarksrais‘d ; 
Which fuftenance to herds and flocks afford, 
When winter ftern his barrea icepter {wayss 


There’s the rich produce of the bearded crops; 
Like pyramids arrang’d ie fpirak forms ; 
Above the wide extended farface propp’d 
From vermine’s reach, and shielded ’gaint the ftorins, 


See the Joxuriant vine with clofters huag, 
Each tree emblazon’d well che palate fuits 5 
Spruce wines are.irom Pomona’s vintage wrang, 
And conferves hoarded of delicious: truits. 


Yer, as we fill review the fieeting-year, 
Preicribing cruelty her utmolt bounds; 
Sad murmaringsaffail the tifPning ear; 
And death’ ibrill claogoor thro’ the vale refoands. 


No 














No longer is the fportfman’s arm withheld 
By regal power, or penal atts of Jaw; 
He roves the woods by luxory impell’d, 
And fils.the tenanis of the graves with awe. - 


The ftrenuous pointer fhews the covert {pot 

Where the fledg’d partridge hives ber infant train ; 
And ere the parent "{capes the fatal thot, 

They’re added to the number of the lain. 


Now fwiftly from the mazy thickets flies 

The hare, to fhun the ray’nous jaws of death ¢ 
And when the faultlefs viim gafping lies, 

Vile men huzza, and hail che parting breath ! 


No more is heard the twitt’ring fwallow’s voice, 
For he the Reaming chimney top difdains ; 

And now has made fome diftant Clime his choice, 
To charm the nativas with his wonted firains. — 


Flora no more can boaft pre-eminence, 
The avenues have all their verdure lof ; 
Noéturnal dews with chilling fogs condenfe, 
And veil the hills and-meadows o’er with froft. 


< W. BAKER. 
Somerton, Sept. 28, 1789- 
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THE GOLDEN MEAN; 
ACOLLOQUIAL ELEGY. 


AY, mufe, from whence this vortex of defire 
For blifs fubstantial drew its rapid force ; 
Are thefe fond views that flimulate the lyre 
From touch divine, or nature’s pregnang fource > 


Capacious effence! boundlefs, tho’ confin’d, 
Say, why no mediom in expanfien’s goal, 

For eafe and pure perennial joys defign’d, 
With ample blifs to Gll th’ enquiring foal ! 


Beauty, whofe type’s embellifh’d like the dawa, 
An rofes grateful to the circling, air, 


Tos 
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Too oft conceals th’ anguith pointed thorn, 
Or droops and withers in the noon-tide glare. 


The ambitious tribe'that to life’s fummit rife, 

Are like the flow’r that woos the prince of day ; 
Who, fir enamoured, fickens as he flies, 

And weeps accordant with the evening grey. 


And folitude, the fated mind’s retreat, 
In long feclufion yields its weak acclaim 
* In fcenes unchang’d moft fail the promis’d treat; 
Without communion what’s the vital flame ? 


Mark when the fwallow fpies a fiream unfarl 
Its chryftal bofom to the bright’ning fies ; 

Tho’ inftinét wings to tafte the liquid pearl, 
It tkims athwart, as cautious of furprize ! 


"Fis then the mean that prudence fhould purfae, 
That "tween defpondence and ambition moves ; 
Who conftant keep the equipoife in view, 
Soon find what natore aad the bleft approves. 


And leave ambition to their dazzled fight, 

Who patienc wait at forture’s air-built throne; 
Or with the day pat on its changeful plight, 

To each refource of imtelle& unknown. 


Then if depreffion thould in life betide, 
E’en this may prove a purifying fame ; 
Thefe but the drofs, the mind’s alloy divine, 
And who, untry’d, a vict’ry e’er could claim ? 


Seize then the biifs, cho” fleep the fammit feems, 
The good is prefent; fee each cloud retires ; 
So vapours vanifh from meridian beams, 
And od’rous palms from preffure ftill afpires. 


W, H, REID. 








EP#tcGRA WM. 


ES, every poet is a fool— 
By demonftration New can_thow it ; 
Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a post, 
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